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ON CERTAIN SUPPOSED LITERARY RELATION- 
SHIPS. II' 

By Campbell Bonner 
III. ALOIPHEON AND LONGUS 

The evidence adduced in proof of the alleged imitation of 
Longus by Alciphron is concerned entirely with specific resem- 
blances. Here as in dealing with the relations between Lucian and 
Alciphron and between Alciphron and Aelian, Reich ^ begins his 
argument with an examination of the proper names employed by 
the authors (pp. 46, 51). Several names, in identical or modified 
forms, are found in both Alciphron and Longus. In four cases the 
forms are the same — "iTTTraco?, TvdOtov, Me7aKX'^9, ^iXo'Troifirjv — 
and none of them is very rare. Three of Longus' names — NaV?; 
(i. 6), Apva? (i. 4), 'AjeXr] (iv. 39) — occur in Alciphron with 
amplified forms, NaTTato? (ii. 17), 'EiVvdirr] (ii. 18), ApuaSj;? (ii. 39), 
ApvavT(Ba<; (ii. 8), 'AyeXapxi^v'^ (ii. 5). These names are for the 
most part very rare. According to Pape's Eigennamen, 'A7e'X77 
occurs only in Longus and one inscription," 'AjeXap^iBrj'; only in 
Alciphron; the name "AjeXo'; is found in Paus. vii. 4. 8. Apvw; 
occurs some fifteen times, ApvdSr]<; and ApvavTiSa<i only in Alciphron. 
NctTTTj occurs as the name of a woman three times, also as the 
name of a dog; NaTrato? once in Alciphron, once in Nonnus 
(a satyr's name), and once in an inscription, where the reading is 
very doubtful; ^vvdirrj only in Alciphron.* 

Reich contends that Alciphron's use of the longer forms proves 
that he imitated Longus, since the general tendency of imitators 
is to expand the names that they have borrowed (p. 51, cf. p. 11). 
But it is doubtful whether this generalization rests upon anything 
more than a series of coincidences. At any rate it is subject to 

iThe first part of this paper appeared in Classical Philology IV, pp. 32-44. 

'■'De Alciphronis iMngique aetate, Konigsberg, 1894; see Classical Philology TV , 
p. 32. 

3 1 am unable, however, to -perify Pape's reference to the inscription. 

■• But compare Eunapius, the name of the fifth-century sophist. 
Classical Philology IV, July, 1909] 276 
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exceptions. Alciphron makes use of the comic name VvdOoav 
(ii. 32, iii. 8), while Lncian has the longer form TvaOcoviSr)';. 
This Gnathonides is a character in the Timon (45 f.), a parasite, 
and in Ale. ii. 32 the writer of the letter, a parasite named Gnatho, 
tells the story of Timon's fallen fortunes and misanthropic 
seclusion. That we have to do with a reminiscence is clear (cf. 
Knorr, Die Parasitennamen bei Alciphron, p. 17, Belgard, 1875) ; 
but according to Reich's rule we should infer that Lucian in 
composing the Timon had borrowed the name TvdOmv from 
Alciphron and lengthened it — which is very far from the truth 
and from Reich's own opinion (pp. 12fif.). It is natural enough 
that an imitator should lengthen a borrowed name in order to 
conceal the source whence he derives it; but this instance shows 
that a name might be shortened with the same object in view. 
For the rest, the similarity in the forms of these rare names is 
satisfactorily explained by the necessity, which both Alciphron 
and Longus felt, of giving appropriate names to their rural char- 
acters.' It contributes nothing of value to the proof ,that the one 
writer imitated the other. 

The case against Alciphron really rests upon a few passages 
in the Letters which have rather striking parallels in Longus. 
These had been noted by Erwin Rohde, but he thought that 
Longus copied Alciphron, and held that opinion even after the 
appearance of Reich's dissertation (cf. Oriech. JRoman^, p. 534 
and n. 2, p. 535, n. 3a). Let us examine the passages and deter- 
mine, if possible, their bearing upon the question. 

1. Longus iv. 15: 6 St ... . crras vwo rrj (f>vyv> '^'"- ^'^ ''"55 ■'ri^pas ttjv 
(Tvpiyya TrpoKO/ttVas, irpStTa /i,£v oA.tyov iveirvivae- Koi at alyes eaTrjaav, ras 
Ki<l>aXas dpa/io'ai. ciTa eveirvcDcre to vo/jliov koi al alyi's iv€/wvTO, vcwacrai 
Karw avOii Xxyvpov evcScoKC- Koi aOpoai KaT€KXi6r]<Tav. Cf . i. 27 : rjv Sk apa 
Kal i^KT] (17 wapOivoi), KoX iripnovTo al /3o£s avrrj^ rrj ftxnxriKy .... oAAa 
KaO[(Ta<Ta imo irirvv Knl crTc^avoMra/Acj'ij iriTvi iJSe Ilava Kai IltTvv. kox al fioa 
rrj <i>u>vy Trapifxeyov. 

Alciphron ii. 9: /jua-rnxfipui.'; owrrfs a-radepa's ^tXi^ve/Aov riva en-tXt^a/io'os 
TTLTw .... vTTO TavTYj TO Kavpa ecTKcVa^ov Kal Xafiwv ttjv cnjpiyya 

1 With regard to Longus' Ndirri, a Lesbian, like all the rest of his characters, it may 
be noted that there was a Lesbian town of that name, Steph. Byz. s. v. But Ovid's use 
of Nape as a girl's name (Am. i. 11. 2, 12. 4) indicates that as a fancy-name at least the 
form was not entirely strange. 
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iirirpcf^ov ry ykmrrrj, .... KaC ixov -^Bv tl koI vojuiov i^ijKovero /acXos. if 
TOvr<ff 8c, ovK otS' OTToyi, vtto t^s ijSv^ujvtas 6eXydju.£vcu Tracrai jtioi -jrai/Tap^o^ev ai 
atyes Treptep^v^Tjcrai', Kai a(j>u(Tai vf/JLCirOai tov^ KO/Mapovi Kal TOV avOepiKOV oXat 
Tov ft,e\ovs iyivovTO. iyo) Se iv /j.i(r<us tov 'HStovov c/utjuou/tTji' tov iraiSa t^s 

The common features of these passages are not merely identical 
or similar words, but similar ideas and motives ; and our question 
is, whether these similar ideas belong so exclusively to Longus 
and Alciphron as to justify the inference that either writer imi- 
tated the other. The coincidence regarding the pine tree (ttitw) 
has little or no significance. The pine is a conventional back- 
ground, a scenic property of bucolic poetry. We find it so in 
Theocritus (i. 1, 134, iii. 38, v. 49) and in Moschus, fragm. I 
(Wilam.). 7,8: 

ya Si fwi acTiraxTTa. ya. SdcTKioi euaSev vXa 
ev6a Kol ^v wvevarj iroXv? Zve/ios a iriTvi aSa. 

So also Leonidas of Tarentum in Anth. Pal. vi. 334, Plan. 230;' 
Moiro Anth. vi. 189. Besides, the pine is a tree sacred to Pan 
(cf. Long. i. 27; ii. 23, 26), the patron of herdsmen. Hence it 
comes about that Longus' romance is full of allusions to the pine. 
With something of the same feeling, Alciphron forms from the word 
wtVi/? an appropriate name for one of his rustics, IltTi/iWos (ii. 20). 
We also hear elsewhere of the voixiov /leXo^, the herdsman's 
melody, ranz des vaches. There is a notice of it in Ath. xiv. 619D, 
and in a passage of Apollonius Khodius (i. 569 ff.), which, since 
it will be necessary to return to it shortly, I quote: 

Touri Se <f>opiuio)V evOrjfJiOvi. /iiXviv aoiSy 

Oidypoio ■Trai'S 

Tol Sk PaSeirfi 

lyOvii dtcro-ovTes vir(.p6' oXos, dmuya Travpois 
ojrXeTOi, iypd KeXevda Sux.crKaipoVTi'S hrovTO. 
<i)S 8' ottot' dypavXoio Kar' i)(yia (rrjfiavTrjpos 
jxvpla jxriX^ i<jieiTOVTai, dhriv KCKoprjixeva Troirji 
els avXtv, 6 Se t' ttcri trdpos avpiyyi Xiyeiy 
KoXa jueXt^o/ueyos vofuov /jieXos- <ds apa tol ye 
&IJMpT€w TTjV S' aliv i'7ra<T<TVT€poi <f>epev ovpos. 
'Two other allusions to the pine, somewhat different in character, are to be found 
in Leonidas' epigrams, Anth. Ti. 110, 262. Is the common liking of Theocritus and 
Leonidas for the pine anything more than a coincidence? Leonidas' phrase ttoi/mWo 
vItvs {Plan. 230) has a conventional ring. 
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Mention should also be made of an epigram of Erycius, in 
which he alludes to the herdsman's custom of piping the vo^iov 
fiiXo'i to his cattle, as he rests in the shade; Anth. vii. 174. 

Now for the idea of cattle being charmed by the music of the 
herdsman, as we find it elaborated in Longus and Alciphron, no 
exact parallel can be cited from the sources where we shoxdd 
expect to find it, namely, Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus. How- 
ever, the flocks and herds are sometimes represented as manifesting 
an almost human sympathy with the good or evil fortunes of their 
master; Reich refers to Theocritus i. 74 f., where the cattle lament 
the death of Daphnis. We may add Mosch. Epit. Bion. 23 f. 
al ySo'e? at Trort ravpoK | irXaaSofiepai yodomi xal ovk iOeXovri 
vefiecrOac ; cf . a<f>ela-ac v€fiea-6ai in Alciphron loc. cit. But a pas- 
sage much more similar in feeling to the above quotations from 
Longus and Alciphron is Theocr. vi. 44 f.: 

ttipXeSi'T' €v (juiXaKa ral Troprm avriKa woUj.. 

Reich's argument upon the relation of Longus and Alciphron, 
as illustrated by the above passages, is about as follows (pp. 53, 
55, 65 f.): Longus studied Theocritus closely and imitated him 
freely — a point which Reich demonstrates in an interesting and 
thoroughly convincing manner (pp. 56-65). Alciphron, on the 
other hand, shows only an occasional and superficial reminiscence 
of Theocritus (p. 55). Therefore we are to conclude that Longus 
developed this idea of the charming of the flocks by music after 
thoroughly steeping himself in pastoral poetry,' and harps upon it 
as a pet creation of his own; while Alciphron simply plagiarized 
the idea from Longus. 

In answering this argument, it should be remarked, in the flrst 
place, that Reich probably underrates Alciphron's knowledge of 
Theocritus. He notes that Alciphron quotes the bucolic poet 
once (Theocr. vii. 82 in Ale. iii. 29. 3), and adapts a few Theocri- 

iReich calls attention (p. 66) to the fact that Virgil {Bue. vlU. 1-4) and Calpurnlus 
(Id. 11. 9-11) deTeloped the same notion from the same source, Theocritus. The 
facts, however, do not help his theory that Alciphron must have drawn upon Longus 
and no other for this motive ; for Virgil, In the passage cited, was almost certainly 
Influenced by other sources, as well as by Theocritus: v. infra. 
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tean phrases of proverbial character. Thus we have a reference 
to the insignificance of the Megarians (Theocr. xiv. 48 f.)' in Ale. 
iii. 8. 1, and to the danger of rearing wolves (Theocr. v. 38) in 
Ale. ii. 21. 1. In Theocr. x. 11, we find the saying p^aXeTroi' 
X°P^'>> Kvva jevcrai, in Ale. iii. 11. 4, oiiSe jap kvoov aKvrorpajelv 
/laOovffa T7JS re^w;? eTriXijaeTai; but compare also Luc. Indoct. 25, 
ov8e yap Kvav aira^ iravaaiT' av (TKVTOTpajelv fiadovcra. Another 
supposed parallel noted by Reich depends manifestly upon the 
adoption of a false text in Alciphron. 

With characteristic eocksureness Reich says (p. 54) that there 
are no other passages from which one may reasonably infer that 
Alciphron imitated Theocritus. But a careful reading of Ale. 
iv. 13 reveals a number of Theocritean reminiscences, especially 
echoes of the Thalysia, which, as has been shown, Alciphron 
quotes elsewhere. This letter tells the story of a picnic of a party 
of hetairai and their lovers ; and although the narrative is marred 
by coarse passages, some of the descriptions are not unworthy to 
be called Theocritean in flavor. As minor points of contact with 
Theocritus may be mentioned several poetical, or chiefly poetical, 
words, all of which belong to the Theocritean vocabulary — -n-iBa^, 
avdefjiov, TreraXov, cnrikd'i, «a>Tt\o?, KuraXei^co — and several trees 
and flowers that find a place in Theocritean landscapes — cypress, 
laurel, myrtle, plane, ivy, anemone, hyacinth, and melilotus (note 
especially §§1, 3, 4, 8). Of more importance is the description of 
an overhanging cliff covered with ivy (§4), which recalls the ivy- 
hung grotto in Theocr. iii. 13 f. Again, certain touches in Alci- 
phron's description of the alfresco banquet recall the well-known 
scene in the latter part of the Thalysia. Alciphron's revelers 
improvise couches of branches of smilax and myrtle covered with 
their mantles (§8); in Theocritus (vii. 132 ff.) the guests recline 
upon pallets of fragrant rushes and vine leaves. Compare also 
the following passages: 

Ale. iv. 13. 9: iapivoTi e<f>i^dvovcrai. TrcraXois ^Sv Kal ku>ti\ov AijSovcs i\fii0-u- 
piiov, ypi/JM §€ ol CTTaXayfiol KaraXeijiofia'Oi, dwo t^s olov lopovcnys cr7rtA.aoos 
Tpv<f>tp6v Tiva 7rapei)(ov ij/6(f>ov iapiv<o irpiirovra avfimoaiw. 

iBut see also Plut. Quaest. conv. v. 7. 6 (682F), and Fritzsche-Hiller on Theocr. 
xIt. 49. 
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Theocr. vii. 136 ff.: to 8' iyyvdiv Upov vSmp 

NvfK^Sv f$ avTpoio KaTii^6p,€vov KeXdpv^t. 
Toi Sk iroTi (TKiapaii opoSa/jiviaiv aWoA-tWes 
TCTTfyes XiaXaymvTts e)(ov wovov a 8' oXoXvyiov 
T-qXodfv iv Trvtavaicn /SaTcov Tpv^ecrKiv oKavdaK. 
auSov KopvSoi Kal aKavOi^K, eareve rpvymv .... 

It is to be observed that the dripping cliff in Alciphron's 
description shelters a shrine of the Nymphs and Pan (§4), like 
the grotto of Theocritus, where the sacred water plashes ; cf. also 
Theocr. v. 83 f., 47 f., [ix. 9]. Other possibly Theocritean 
features are the special mention of the fine wine (Ale. loc. cU. §9, 
Theocr. vii. 147; xiv. 15 f.) and certain items of the feast — 
Koy^oi, KTjpvKes, KO^^Xiai, (ivKr]Te<; (Ale. §16), cf. ^oX^ov, icoy(X{av 
(Theocr. xiv. 17).' 

It is not within the province of this paper to prosecute the 
search for Theocritean ideas and expressions through the whole of 
Alciphron's work, and indeed it is not likely that many others 
could be found f ^or the subject-matter of Ale. iv. 13 lends itself 
more readily than that of other letters to a treatment in the style 
of bucolic poetry. But to return from this digression to the 
comparison of Alciphron and Longus, we find in Ale. ii. 9 (cited 
above), which has been supposed to be based upon an idea of 
Longus', two slight marks of the bucolic style. One is the phrase 
•^Bv Ti, for which compare Theocr. i. 1; v. 89; viii. 82; xi. 3; 
xxiii. 35; Mosch. Epit. Bion. 120; the other is the reference to 
avOepiKQ'i and K6iJiapo<;. In view of the foregoing examination of 
Theocritus' influence upon Alciphron, it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that if Alciphron's idea in ii. 9 is altogether traceable to the 
bucolic poetry, then he derived it directly from Theocritus, and not 
through Longus. 

In fact, however, another influence is to be considered. The 
passage cited above from Ale. ii. 9 ends with the sentence, iyo) Be 
iv fj,6aac<; rbv 'HBcovov ifiifiovfirjv rov iralBa tjjs KaWioTTi;?. In 

iBut cf. Alexis Incert. 279K., where po\^ol, xoxX^at, x'/ipvKes are mentioned as 
ipipiMKa ip&vTi iratpas, 

*See, however, Meineke on i. 6. 2 and i. 34. 6, 8 (=i. 6. 2, iv. 7. 6, 8 Sohepers). 
Stadtmttller on Anth. ix. 432 (Theocr. Ep. 6) finds reminiscences of this epigram in 
Alciphron iv. 10. 
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comparing the parallel passages in Alciphron and Longus, Reich 
does not quote this sentence, and seems to consider it of little or 
no importance. But it reveals the significant fact that in com- 
posing this letter Alciphron had in mind the legends of Orpheus 
and his charming of animals by the power of his music; and this 
reference explains at once the element in the letter which appears 
to be an enlargement upon the more familiar themes of pastoral 
poetry. Compare the Orphic passage in ApoUonius cited above, 
also AntJi. Pal. vii. 8, 9, and Philostr. Jun. Imag. 6. The same 
mingling of bucolic and Orphic elements occurs in Virg. Buc. 
viii. 3, where the Orphic coloring of the phrase quorum stupe- 
factae carmine lynces did not escape the attention of Conington; 
see his note on the passage. 

The presence of this Orphic feature in Alciphron's letter, 
together with our enhanced opinion of his knowledge of Theocri- 
tus, enables us to dismiss as unproved the contention that he must 
have derived the ideas here elaborated from Longus. On the 
other hand, the absence from the corresponding Longus passage 
of any direct indication of Orphic influence suggests that Longus 
may, after all, have imitated Alciphron here, as Eohde thought, 
only dropping the allusion to the Edonian bard. But it is doubt- 
less safer to concede that the romancer could easily have developed 
the idea, which he uses here and elsewhere, from his close study 
of Theocritus. 

2. We have next to deal with some passages of a very different 
character. 

Longus iv. 16: $i<f>LSLOV Aa/Swv koI e/AjrAiJo-as TTjV yaxTTipa. rpoi^^s, iftavTov 
oLTroKTivS) irpo tS>v Aa<^vi8os Ovplov. 

Ale. iii. 3. 3: exptva ovv TroXvTeXous Tpajre^jjs diroXawrai diroTmxrai to ^tjv, 
KpeiTTova oBvvrjpov fiiov rbv KaO' ■^SovrjV ddvarov riftja-dixevo^. 

Ale. iii. 13. 3: ov wportpov oTpayyaXiu) Tov rpdxqXov, Trplv rpajrc^rjs 
airoXav(Tai TToXvTeXovs. 

In each of these passages the speaker is a parasite who for some 
cause or other has become discontented and desperate. The 
resemblance in thought is so striking that one naturally supposes 
that one of the two authors must have imitated the other. It is 
not likely, however, that this notion of dying with a full stomach 
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is original with either Alciphron or Longus. It sounds like a 
"parasitism" pilfered from the Comedy, and such I believe to be 
the case. Note the following passages: 

Flautus Stick. 638 ff.: 

numquam edepol me vivom quisquam in crastinum inspiciet diem; 

nam mihi iam intus potione iuncea onerabo gulam, 

neque ego hoc committam ut me esse homines mortuom dicant fame.' 

Gelasimus, the parasite, is the speaker. Somewhat akin to this 
passage is the description of a glutton's euthanasia in a fragment 
of Menander's 'AXieh, fr. 23 Kock: 

"IStov (iridviJMv fxovoi /ioi OdvaTOi outos <ftaivcTaj, 
ivOdvaroi, e)(0^'''°- ToAA.as ;^o\Xa8as kSctOox, ird^w, 
VTTTiov, /*oA.is XaXovvTa, Kai to wvevfi' iyovr' dvu>, 
icrOlovTa Koi Keyovra- a-^wo/x' virb t^s iJSor^s. 

It seems very likely that the idea exploited by Alciphron and 
Longus came into literary currency through the comedy of 
Menander that was the original of Plautus' Stichus.^ That Alci- 
phron took it directly from Menander is probable in view of his 
interest in that poet's work (cf . iv. 18 and 19, especially 19. 19 ff. ) , 
and the probability is heightened by another slight coincidence 
between a passage in the Stichus and one of the same letters of 
Alciphron in which the above-discussed sentiment occurs. Cf. 
Stioh. 64 : non homines habitare mecum mihi videntur, set sues, 
and Ale. iii. 13. 3: avev rfixSiv aveopra iravTa koi avSiv ovk avOpayireov 
iravtjyvpK.^ It may also be remarked that the parallelism between 
potione iuncea in Stich. 639, cited above, and 'AXiapriov a'xoivlov, 
in Ale. iii. 13. 2, looks like something more than a coincidence. 
The existence of a source whence both Alciphron and Longus 
could have derived the idea in question has thus been shown, and 

1 This passage was brought to my attention by the kindness of Mr. Eugene Taven- 
ner, of the Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville. As this goes to press I find a 
modern illustration in an unexpected quarter. In Pinero's Trelavmey of the Wells, 
p. 10, Tom Wrench pretends to stab himself with a pair of scissors which Mrs. Mossop 
has handed him. " Don't do that ! " cries Mrs. Mossop. Tom answers, "You are right, 
sweet Mossop, I won't perish on an empty stomach." 

2 Graeca Adelphoe Menandru in the didascalia, but this is probably corrupt ; see 
Schanz Gesch. d. rOm. Litt.^, Part I, p. 55. Christ Gesch. d. griech. LiU.*, p. 323 assumes 
that Menander's i(.\iSe\(j,oi. was the original of the Stichus. 

s This parallelism was observed by Volkmann Studia Alciphronea, p. 30. 
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it seems probable that the former drew upon this source directly. 
Is it equally probable that Longus drew directly upon Menander, 
or is it more likely that he imitated Alciphron in this particular? 
It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to decide this question. In his 
characterization of the base parasite Gnatho (iv. 10 ff.), Longus 
does exhibit points of contact with the Comedy, yet hardly enough 
of them to justify the conclusion that he studied it for himself. 
The chief literary influence at work in his romance is that of the 
bucolic poetry, as Reich has shown. In view of Alciphron's 
superior knowledge of the Comedy, which 'is generally conceded, 
one is tempted to return to the opinion of Rohde, namely, that 
Longus imitated Alciphron. But Reich's example is a warning 
against hasty decisions. 

3. We reach a similar result in the following passe ges: 

Long. ill. 15 : totc 8' i^ iuiOivov, (rK7]>j/a.n,€vr] vp<K XpS/ttv a)s irapa TiKTOvaav 
airetcrt yetVova, kt\. 

Ale. ii. 7 : mStvoutra /«.« aprCoys riKuv is cavr^i' ij rov yaTovoi /xeTtire/xi/fe y wjj. 

In Ar. Eccl. 528 f., Praxagora says in answer to her husband's 
inquiry why she had left home in the early morning 

yw^ /*€ Tis vuKTUip Iraipa koi <^iA.)j 
p.tTeTrip.xj/aT' &8ivav(ra} 

Although Longus and Aristophanes have in common here the 
idea of giving the errand as an excuse, which Alciphron has not, 
still the resemblance between Alciphron's language and that of 
Aristophanes is so strong that we must reject Reich's contention 
that Alciphron is here indebted to Longus. Again there arises 
the doubt whether Longus did not rather imitate Alciphron, and 
the remark in the last paragraph applies here also. 

4. Of especial interest is the similarity of two pretty descrip- 
tions of bird-catching in winter time, of which I quote as much 
as is necessary for purposes of comparison. 

Longus iii. 3: yCyverai 81 X'^'-f^v .... €iaC<f>vr}i yap Trtpiirta-ova-a X'«>v 

TToW^ iraxras p^v dir€K\ao-£ Tas oSoiJs, ■jravras 8e KaTOcXeio-e Toiii yetupyovs 

■^ yij TTotra a<jiavr]i rjv on p.7] jrept in/yas wov xai pevpara lii. 5: ■jrpo rrjs 

avXrji Tov ApvavTOi, vir' avry ttj av\y, pvppivai peyaXai Swo koI kittos €ire<l>vKa. 

'Volkmann (op. cit., p. 6) noted Alciphron's imitation of the passage from the 
Scclesiazusae. 
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. . . . ^v ovv TToXv TrXrjdoi irepl avrbv t(ov ^aft-ipivw 6pvi6<ov, airopia, T^s ii<o 
Tpo<j}rj';- iroXv's p-ev KOi/iixoS) iroXXi] Si Ki)(X.ri, km (JMTTai Kal i/ropes xai o(rov oAAo 
KiTTo^ayov TTTipov .... iii. 6; Kal (Aa<^ns) .... tovs T€ /Spd^ovs icrrrjcTi 

KoX Tov Itov pa.phoi<i paKpaXi iin/jXatl/t aXX.' opviOti pkv Kal r/Kov ttoWoI 

KoX €X.TJ<f>dri<Tav iKavoC, oMTTt wpaypara pvpia to-^e crvAAeyo)V avrovs .... 

Ale. ii. 27 : ■jroXvs o ^(ci/xwv to t^t« Kai ov8m i^iTrjTOv. iravra yap •^ ;(i«)v 
KaT€iX7]<l>(., Kal XtvKavOi^ovaiv oix ol Xd^oi povov aXXa Kal ra KotXa t^s y^s 
.... TcpOKxupa^ Srjra T^s KokiPrfi OVK i<f>6r)V irapavoiia<i to Ovpiov Kal opS) (tvv 
T<J vi^£T<3 85/xov oA.oi' 6pV€<av <j>€p6p£vov, Kal Koi/'i^ovs Kat Kr)(Xas. evdiias ovv 
WTrb T^s AcKavrjs dvao-wacas t^ov iiraXa<f>u> rlav a)(pdS<av TOVi xXaSous, Kal ocrov 
ovTTO) TO ve^os CTTOTTjj [tjov o'Tpou^tW] Ktti TTtto-ai £K t5v opoBapvtav €KpipaVTO, 
dfapa ij8v, TCTipiOv €)(6pevai koi KC^>aA.^s koi ■jroSSv ttXrjppo'ai. 

The resemblance is considerably heightened by the omission in 
the citations from Longus of some paragraphs of the context, but 
even allowing for this it is not surprising that both Rohde and 
Reich thought that so striking a likeness must betray a plagiarism. 
However, a careful study of the context shows differences that are 
not without significance — for example, in Longus, Daphnis' fowl- 
ing expedition is only a pretext for a visit to Chloe, and he 
prepares for it by taking with him the rods, snares, and bird-lime 
of the professional fowler. Alciphron's rustic seizes an unexpected 
opportunity, and hastily smears bird-lime on the branches of his 
pear trees. On the other hand, where these passages are alike, 
they are so only because they both deal with certain common- 
places of the fowler's art— a point which requires explanation at 
some length. 

Three points of contact deserve consideration, the use of bird- 
lime, the mention of blackbirds and thrushes in both places, and the 
wintry setting of the description. Certainly no inference can be 
drawn from the fact that in both Alciphron and Longus bird-lime, 
the usual weapon of the fowler,' is the means employed to catch 
the birds. Again, blackbirds and thrushes are mentioned in both 
authors simply because they were among the commonest victims 
of the bird-hunter, and as such they are very frequently named 
together, just as an Italian fowler might couple ortolans and bec- 
caficos, or as an American sportsman might speak of mallard and 

iPor a recent discussion of the universal use of the lime-rod in fowling, cf. B. O. 
Foster on Prop. ii. 19. 23 f. in Class. Phil. II, p. 213 ff. 
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teal in a breath. We find Koyjnxoi {^ = Koaav^oi) and Kix^^-at, 
coupled in Ar. Ach. 970 ; Av. 1080 f . and in several epigrams of 
the Anthology (ix. 76, 343, 373, 396). Finally, although the 
wintry landscape serves a literary purpose in Longus (see the 
context), which is scarcely, if at all, true in Alciphron, still we 
need not conclude that the latter imitated the former, or even that 
the occurrence of the common feature is fortuitous. For winter, 
and particularly the season of snow-storms, was considered the 
most favorable season for the use of some of the fowler's devices; 
cf. Paraph. Dionys. De avibus (Didot ed. of Poetae hucol. et 
didact.) i. 1, iii. 4. In the same work (iii. 13) Koaav^oi and 
Ki'xXai, are said to be easily caught with a fall-trap in winter, prob- 
ably because they linger about during that season, feeding upon the 
berries of the myrtle, laurel, and ivy [ibid. i. 27 ; cf . Longus iii. 5, 
cited above). A striking proof of the association of the fowler's 
craft with the winter season is to be found in Eumathius (Eusta- 
thius?) De Hysmines et Hysminiae amoribus iv. 18, where in the 
description of a series of pictures a fowler [l^evri]^) symbolizes 
the late autumn and winter, just as a reaper and a vintager repre- 
sent the seasons of their respective activities. The passage reads: 
6 fier' avTov tf €i»t^? viraivirrerai croi tov 'x^pdvov Kad^ hv ra irTrjva tov 
^(eiliwva (f>pi(T(Tei, koI fieraipei tt/jo? to Qepfiojepov} 

The two passages under examination, therefore, furnish no 
conclusive evidence that the resemblance is due to the imitation 
of one author by the other. Given literary forms which entail 
description of the pursuits of country people at all seasons,' it is 
not strange that the two writers should treat the subject of bird- 
catching in a similar manner. But if Alciphron needed for his 
letter any other source than his own knowledge of country life, 
I should be disposed to look for it, not in Longus, but in some 
such didactic poem as the 'Opvidiaicd of Dionysius, of the date of 
which, however, nothing definite seems to be known.' 

1 Cf. also Ar. Ach. 877 with schol., Arist. Meteor., p. 362a, 22. 

^Alciphron, for example, treats of hare-hunting (ii. 1), of fox-trapping (ii. 19), of 
honey-gathering (ii. 20), of a sacrifice for rain (ii. 33), and of sheep-shearing (ii. 39). 

sCroiset Hist, de la litt. grecque V, p. 619, places it tentatively in the second 
century A. d. 
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There are some points of resemblance between Alciphron's 
letter and certain passages in the prose paraphrase of the work of 
Dionysius. Compare the following: 

Ale. ii. 27. 2: koI o<tov ovttu) to vitjxK iv&TTri \tuiv trTpou^tW] koX irScrai t/c 
tS)v 6poSdiJ,v<av €K/o€juavTo, Oea/m. -^Sv, TmpSiv i^o/Jiafai, Kal Kt<j)a\.^s Kal iroSSj' 
elX.rifji.fji.eyai. 

Paraph. Dionys. De avibus iii. 4: Ofa/juxTiov 8' ^Smttov a-rpovOovi 6pav 
l^£ ■7r€7rcSr)fJ.€vovi Kal KaTaTriirTovrwi. Ibid. i. 1 : ripirvr] Sc tis koi ouk iyapn 
Ota Ta)(i)v opviv i8av alptdivra fip6)(0v Secfiois ^ SevSpov iji.hr tivos €<i>iX,ri<TavTa 
kXoSio, KoAajLUji Se, ov t^iS tis tTroXeu/'"* Orjparr]^ avardva, (myKoXKwfJxvov re Kal 
KadeXKOfjiivov. 

A similar idea, mutatis mutandis, is expressed in Oppian 
Hal. i. 71f:: 

woAAj/ yap PX€<f>dpouTi. Koi iv <f>f>e<n T€pil/K iSeadai 
TToAAofievov Kal iXura-o/xevov n-cireSij/iei/ov lx6vy, 

a circumstance which reminds us that Alciphron might have used 
the lost 'I^evTiKo, of Oppian.' 

5. An episode in Longus (iv. 7, 8) relates how a beautiful 
garden was laid waste by an enemy in the owner's absence. The 
old steward, fearing his master's wrath, exclaims: 7rw5, ttw? Sei^co 
vvv Tov TrapdBeiaov t^ SeawoTTj; Kpefia yepoma avOpmirov €k tivo<; 

{(jiid^ Hirschig) Trtrvo? &>? Mapavav rdxa Se Kal Act^wi/ 

And in Ale. ii. 18 a farmer's wife complained that a lazy hireling 
has let a she-goat be devoured by a wolf, and adds: iren-vcrTai he 
TOVTCov ovhev 6 avrjp- el he fiddoi, KpenrjaeTai fiev eK t^5 irXrjcriov 
TTtTuo? o /MiadcorS'i. Alciphron touches elsewhere upon the theme 
of worthless servants (ii. 21 and 36), but the coincidence regard- 
ing the pine tree is certainly an odd one in this case. It is to be 
observed that in both cases the threatened or apprehended punish- 
ment is not hanging in our special sense of the word, but rather 
being tied up to a pine for a sound flogging. In the first place it 
is not likely that a servant, especially a (uaOcoro'; (as in the Alci- 
phron passage), would be put to death for mere negligence; and 
in the second place, the context in Longus shows plainly that 
a flogging is meant. Cf. iv. 9: iffprfvei xal X\6r) Ad^viv el 

1 Croiset, howeyer, suspects (op. eit. V, p. 622, n. 4) that some confusion with the 
similar poem of Dionysius may account for the ascription of an 'Ifeurocd to Oppian. 
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Kpe/jLijaeTai, koc Jju^ero fiTjKer' iXdelv tov BeairoTtjv avrmv KaX rjiMepa<; 
hirivrKei fio'xdTjpd'i, w? -IjSrj Ad(j)viv ^errovaa fiaanyovfievov. 
Besides, there is the allusion to the flaying of Marsyas in the 
passage already quoted. See also Hyperides, fr. 200 (Blass). 

Keich (p. 53) makes much of the fact that Longus alludes 
very frequently to the pine in his idyllic descriptions, while Alci- 
phron mentions it only twice (ii. 9. 1, 18. 3). This, however, is 
not quite fair, since Alciphron's Epistulae rusticae are almost 
the only part of his work that can properly be drawn into compari- 
son with Longus, and they make only one of the four books of 
letters. Furthermore, the use of the pine as a kind of conventional 
background in rural descriptions has already been noticed, and it 
may adequately explain the choice of that particular kind of tree 
in Ale. ii. 18. 3, without reference to Longus' penchant for the 
pine. There is also much reason to regard the pine (Trtrv?) as 
a tree of ill-luck and mourning, and hence a fit one for the chas- 
tisement of an evil-doer. So we may understand the legends of 
the ancient HirvoKdfnrTrj^ or Pine-bender, of the finding of Meli- 
certes' dead body under a pine (Plut. Quaest. conv. v. 8. 1, p. 675E) , 
and of the flaying of Marsyas, who was tied up to a pine tree 
[v. Roscher Lex. der Mythol. s. v. "Marsyas"). The epithet 
yoepd, which Nicander (^Alex. 301) applies to the pine, alluding 
to the story of Marsyas, probably represents a widely prevailing 
superstition;^ and the phrase e/c ttitvo? KpefiacrOai may be a semi- 
proverbial expression for getting a flogging. Here, of course, we 
tread upon uncertain ground. Yet the evidence, such as it is, 
warns us against the conclusion that because the two passages 
contain a similar idea, either Alciphron or Longus must have 
borrowed from the other. 

6. The rest of Reich's evidence may be dismissed with brief 
scrutiny. In the fact that the parasite Gnatho seeks to gain the 
favor of the offended Daphnis by helping him to find Chloe, who 
has been carried off by a herdsman (iv. 28 f.), Reich recognizes 
a significant parallel with Ale. iii. 5, where two parasites conspire 
to act as procurers for their patron by dragging a hetaira to his 
house. Certainly this is a very far-fetched comparison. He closes 

1 Of. Preller-Robert, Griech. Mythologie, p. 594, n. 1 ; Rohde Psyche*, p. 152, n. 1. 
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his case with some verbal evidence, which needs little comment, as 
follows: 

/necratTToXto?, "grizzled," occurs in Long. iv. 13, Ale. ii. 22. 2, 
iii. 13. 2. Reich notes also, as the only other instances he has 
found. Homer II. xiii. 361 and Anth. Pal. v. 238. Add Ael. 
N. A. xii. 43, where the word is one of several color-adjectives 
applied to horse-hair. This last example, involving as it does, 
a decidedly prosaic use of the word, allows us to conjecture that 
it had a wider circulation than the lexicons show among the soph- 
ists of the second and third centuries.' At any rate it lessens the 
slight importance which might else be attached to the occurrence 
of the word in Alciphron and Longus. 

In Longus ii. 5, we find the phrase Kairvpbv yeX.dcra';, in Ale. 
iii. 12. 4, Kairvpb^ i^exvdr) yeXo)';. Reich reports the phrase kuttv- 
pov jeXdv only once elsewhere, Anth. Pal. vii. 414 (Nossis). But 
note KUTTvpov a-To/xa, Theocr. vii. 37, Mosch. iii. 94 (Ahrens). 
Attention has already been called to Alciphron's use of Theocr. 
vii. Luc. Deorum dial. xxii. 3 has Kairvpov a-vpi^eiv, Ath. xv. 
697B Kairvpanepai mSai. 

Long. iv. 20: rtjv 6<})pvv ek avrov ro^o7roii]a-a<; ; Ale. ii. 16. 2: 
To^oTToiel ra,'; cx^pv'i. Reich cites also Ar. Lys. 8: To^oirocelv Ta<; 
6<j)pv<;, which seems to be the only other place where the phrase 
occurs. But if, as seems likely, either Alciphron or Longus bor- 
rowed from Aristophanes, we should not hesitate, in view of 
Alciphron's well-known use of Aristophanes, to assign the priority 
in adapting the phrase to him rather than to Longus. 

Reich's comparison, KiTTO(f)d<yo<; (Long. iii. 5), KCTTocrTe(f>r]^ 
(Ale. iii. 12. 1) deserves mention only as an example of his deter- 
mined, not to say desperate, attempts to make something of every 
faint resemblance between the two authors. 

Such is the evidence upon which we are invited to place the 
little-known Longus in the second century A. d. and to regard him 
as one of Alciphron's models. Upon such evidence we find critics 
of the importance of Christ and Norden accepting the conclusions 
of Reich. One would like to know to what extent their favorable 
reception of his views is due to a subjective feeling — which Nor- 

1 Of. also Pollux ii. 12. 
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den acknowledges — that Longus' superiority in style to the rest 

of the romancers entitles him to an earlier chronological position 

than that usually accorded him. In my judgment the evidence 

which Reich has used is quite insufficient to prove that Alciphron 

was in any way dependent upon Longus; and in more than one 

place where the two authors have a common point of contact with 

comic ideas or comic words,' Alciphron' s generally conceded 

exploitation of the Comedy would rather influence one to the belief 

that he drew directly from the comic poets, while Longus took the 

comic matter from Alciphron at second hand — thus returning to 

the view of Rohde. But any sweeping declaration to that effect 

would be peculiarly out of place in an article which has several times 

already passed unfavorable criticisms upon the over-certain tone 

of Reich's dissertation. Perhaps, after all, we are dealing only 

with an independent use of the same sources. 

University op Michigan 

' See paragraphs 2 and 3 of this section of the paper, and also paragraph 6 on the 
phrase, ro^ovouiv ris i<f>pvs. 



